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Views on 


HE concern of municipal officials 
with the problem of supplying services 
in the fringe areas has centered atten- 

tion on county government, especially on 

the urban counties. Nearly one-half of the 

population of the country is located in 174 

100,000 or 

more. County officials in most instances have 


counties with populations of 


not been interested in supplying municipal 
services, and most counties are not organized 
to administer such services. Yet the county is 
the logical unit to handle many services if 
the creation of numerous special districts 
and authorities is to be avoided. With the 
hope that certain factual information about 
urban counties would be useful, 7he Mu- 
nicipal Year Book, 1954, which will be off the 
press late this month, presents for the first 
time certain information on the population, 
government, number of employees, and 
planning controls exercised by such counties 
(p. 98). 

The number of nonschool local govern- 
ments in metropolitan areas has not been 
greatly reduced in recent years; each of 11 
areas has more than 250 local governments 
(p. 112). In every metropolitan area are 
numerous incorporated cities and towns, 
and perhaps the point of view of citizens in 
such places is expressed by the village man- 
ager of a Chicago suburb who points out 
that suburbs pay their own way (p. 102). 

Eighty young men who are interested in 
entering the city manager profession will re- 
ceive master’s degrees this spring at 20 uni- 
versities. Before the end of the summer many 
of these young men will be serving intern- 


the News 


ships in city managers’ offices (p. 107) 
Other municipal personnel developments: 
More than 800 city employees are taking in- 
service training by correspondence or by the 
group discussion method (p. 108); one city 
has adopted a successful method of basing 
(p. 109); four cities 
recently presented awards to employees with 
long service (pp. 113 and 117); 


pay increases on merit 


most cities 
granted some pay increases to City employ- 
ees in 1953 (p. 116); another city has in- 
tegrated its fire and police services (p. 117); 
and a large city has increased the production 
of certain employees through the use of in- 
centive payments (p. 115). 

Many cities are experimenting with new 
methods and techniques. ‘The composting of 
garbage for use as fertilizer apparently is not 
only feasible but economical (p. 106). The 
use of special cards which can be tabulated 
by electric accounting machines opens up a 
new method of voting (p. 108). Other new 
developments are: providing helicopter air- 
ports (p. 114), anew employee service rating 
form (p. 115), new traffic control devices 
(p. 116), and extending municipal control 
over street trees (p. 118). 

Some management techniques: develop- 
ing a long-range program at low cost (p. 
110), controlling the scheduling of improve- 
ment projects (p. 106), use of citizen ad- 
visory committees in helping the council to 
decide on municipal policies (p. 105), devel- 
oping a master plan for a fast-growing city 
(p. 111), keeping expenses within the budget 
(p. 115), and trends in reorganizing city 
activities (p. 114). 
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Urban Counties— Suburban or Metropolitan 


Governments? 
By VICTOR JONES* 


Professor of Government, Wesleyan University 


The county should be the unit around which to create a metropolitan government, 
says the author, but it needs to be better organized. 


HE metropolitan county has been ad- 
mitted at last to the family of urban 
governments. For the first time data 
on the larger and more urbanized counties 
will be reported in the Municipal Year Book 
for 1954.! One of the purposes of the article 
and accompanying tables in the Year Book is 
to suggest the role of the county in the gov- 
ernment of metropolitan communities. 
Throughout this half-century the urban 
county has been responding to the demands 
of an urban population that it provide serv- 
ices for, and controls over, the 
people spilling over the boundaries of the 
central city into the countryside. This re- 


exercise 


sponse has bcen sporadic and often reluc- 
tant. 

The number of employees and the size of 
the payroll indicate the response of urban 
counties to these demands. The budget of 
the county of Los Angeles is larger than that 
of the city of Los Angeles. In no other metro- 
politan area has the county assumed as im- 
portant a role as it has in Los Angeles. Yet 
over one-third of all county employees in the 
United States are found in 127 urban coun- 
More than 41 the total 
county payroll is accounted for by these 
same 127 counties. 


ties. per cent of 


* Eprror’s Nore: Mr. Jones, who has been in his 
present position since 1946, was formerly on the po- 
litical science faculties at the University of Chicago, 
University of California, and Illinois Institute of 
Technology. A recognized authority on metropoli- 
tan government, he is author of a new section en- 
titled ‘Urban Counties’’ which appears in 7he Mu- 
micipal Year Book 1954 which will be published by the 
International City Managers’ Association on June 1. 


Services in Unincorporated Urban Areas. All 
counties report that some “municipal” ac- 
tivities and services are provided by the 
county government in unincorporated urban 
areas. No information was obtained on the 
degree of activity or service but merely 
whether or not it was performed. This fact is 
especially to be kept in mind with respect to 
police protection. Of the counties reporting, 
112 provide police protection. In almost 
every case this is undoubtedly a function of 
the sheriff's office. More information needs 
to be obtained on the number of uniformed 
personnel, departmental budget, and the 
per capita number of employees before any 
conclusions may be drawn as to whether or 
not the county is performing a municipal 
function brought about by the high density 
of population in the unincorporated areas. 

The factors to be 


same considered in 


evaluating police protection are applicable 
to fire protection. Where counties reported 
fire protection was provided through special 
districts the service was not 


listed on the 
table as a county service since such districts 
are independent units of government. Of the 
counties reporting, 36 provide fire protec- 
tion services. 

Seventy counties reported that they un- 
dertake street construction. The information 


!The 1954 Year Book will report information on 
population, land area, dwelling units built between 
1940 and 1950, the number of employees, the 
amount of the payroll, the type of governing body, 
services performed by the county in unincorporated 
areas, utilities owned and operated by the county, 
and the organization and status of county planning 
and zoning for 174 counties of 100,000 population or 
more. 
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reported does not show whether improve- 
ments were made in special assessment dis- 
tricts or on a county-wide basis. Street light- 
ing is provided by 26 counties, but again it 
is not known whether the expenditure is 
from general funds or special levy. 

Garbage collection and disposal is classi- 
fied as a municipal service and where per- 
formed by the county illustrates the demand 
for municipal-type services in urban unin- 
corporated areas. Garbage collection and 
disposal service is reported by 24 counties. 
Public housing is an activity common to 
densely populated areas. Where city housing 
authorities are the rule rather than the ex- 
ception, county governments generally are 
not found to be active in this field. However, 
17 counties report public housing as an ac- 
tivity. County library service is reported by 
72 counties. 

In most instances the county has not been 
organized to discharge its new functions ef- 
ficiently, effectively, and responsibly. Never- 
theless, the urban county (and frequently 
the rural county) has been assuming func- 
tions that make it silly to continue to refer to 
it as a mere administrative subdivision of the 
State. 

Many urban counties have assumed func- 
tions that are administered over the entire 
county. Often this is done by the consolida- 
tion of city and county agencies performing 
the same functions, as, for example, health, 
welfare, or parks. San Diego in 1953 trans- 
ferred its health department to the county. 


Pressure for the expansion of county activi- 
ties probably develops first, however, in the 
unincorporated fringe of the central city and 
in the smaller incorporated suburbs. This de- 
velopment has led some city officials and 


their associations to seek legislation requir- 
ing suburbanites to pay the full cost of mu- 
nicipal services furnished by the county.? 

County Utilities. Comparatively few of the 
counties in the Year Book survey reported 
ownership and operation of utilities. One 
county has a gas manufacturing and dis- 
tribution system; seven counties own and 
operate port facilities, one jointly with a city; 

2 See Richard Graves, ‘“‘Fringe Areas Should Pay 
Their Own Way,” Pustic MANAGEMENT, February, 
1952, pp. 30-33. 


25 counties own and operate sewerage sys- 
tems; 18 
nine counties have water supply and dis- 


have sewage treatment plants; 
tribution systems, one of which is operated 
by the county but owned by certificate 
holders; six counties own water distributing 
systems. Forty-eight counties report owner- 
ship and operation of airports, and 19 of the 
airports are jointly owned or operated with a 
city or other unit of government. Eighty-one 
counties, or 46 per cent of the 174 counties 
in the survey, do not own ort 
utilities 


operate any 


The 


singled out for more extensive reporting of 


County Planning. county activities 
data are planning and zoning. The Munict- 
pal Year Book has been reporting for many 
years the annual developments in these fields 
in cities. During recent years the extent and 
importance of county planning have in- 
creased greatly. 

Eighty-nine counties, or 51 per cent, re- 
port an official planning agency established 
by charter, statute, or ordinance. Among the 
89 agencies 12 are joint city-county agencies 
and two are regional. Sixty-nine of the agen- 
cies were reported to have a full-time direc- 
tor. In 25 counties the director is appointed 
by the governing body, in 33 by the planning 
commission, in four by the county manager, 
and seven counties failed to report the meth- 
od of appointment. ‘Twenty-seven of the 
county planning agencies employ 10 or more 
full-time employees. A total of 52 counties 
reported expenditures for planning — of 
$10,000 or more during the fiscal or calendar 
year 1953 

Sixty-seven of the 167 counties reporting 
have comprehensive zoning ordinances cov- 
ering use, height, bulk, and area. In Fulton 
County, Georgia, the ordinance is a joint 
city-county ordinance. In Wayne County, 
Michigan, all township zoning ordinances 
must be approved by the coordinating zon- 
ing committee of the board of supervisors 
Comprehensive land subdivision regulations 
governing layout of streets, blocks, lots, and 
utilities in newly developed areas have been 
adopted by 87 counties, or 52 per cent of 
those reporting 

Organization of County ‘There 
has been relatively little basic reorganization 


Government. 
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of the urban county from what Richard S. 
Childs has called ‘fa dozen governments 
loosely tied together.” There has been some 
reorganization in the home-rule charter 
counties of California, in Westchester, Nas- 
sau, and Monroe counties in New York, and 
in a few other counties. Some changes have 
been made in the size and composition of the 
county board and in the number and meth- 
od of selection of other county officers, but 
the county is today, as it was a century and 
more ago, a congeries of public officials, 
most of whom are locally elected and all of 
whom are responsible for activities spe- 
cifically imposed upon them by the state 
legislature and the state constitution. 

No attempt was made in the Year Book 
questionnaire to obtain the number of mem- 
bers of the county governing body or the 
method of election. Four basic forms were 
listed on the questionnaire, one of which was 
checked by the county. Of the 167 counties 
reporting, 134 counties (about 80 per cent) 
have a board of commissioners or supervi- 
sors. For the United States as a whole, about 
65 per cent of all counties have this type of 
governing body.* Fourteen urban counties (8 
per cent) have a board of township or town 
supervisors, and 14 counties report a judge 
and commissioner type of governing body. 
Four reporting counties have a judge and 
justices of the peace. 

Of the counties included in this survey, 
the following 10 have a county manager: 
Anne Arundel (Baltimore), and Montgom- 
ery (Washington, D.C.), Maryland; Arling- 
ton (Washington, D.C), Virginia; Durham 
and Guilford (Greensboro), North Carolina; 
Fulton (Atlanta), Georgia; Monroe (Roch- 
ester), New York; and Sacramento, Santa 
Clara (San Jose), and San Mateo (San 
Francisco), California. A few additional 
counties, while not adopting the county- 
manager form, have taken steps to establish 
the position of a single county executive. A 
strong elected to head the 
county government in Westchester and Nas- 
sau counties (New York), New York. Chief 
administrators for the county government 


executive is 


* United States Bureau of the Census, County 
Boards and Commissions, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 1947. P. 4. 
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are appointed in Cuyahoga County (Cleve- 
land), Ohio, and in six counties in Califor- 
nia: Alameda, Contra Costa, and Solano in 
the San Francisco area; Los Angeles; San 
Bernardino; and San Diego. 

Not only is a single county executive a 
rarity, the expansion of county activities 
appears actually to have increased the dis- 
integration of county government. During 
the last two decades most states have au- 
thorized or created special county boards or 
commissions with varying degrees of auton- 
omy to discharge the functions of welfare, 
assessment, library services, election admin- 
istration, health, hospital construction and 
maintenance, schools and planning. In over 
one-fourth of the states there are county 
highway, recreation, agriculture, personnel, 
penal, and finance boards.‘ 

The County as the Center of Metropolitan 
Government. Many of these special boards 
have been established to administer the 
newer functions of county government. But 
the by-passing of the county governing body 
is not the result alone of the tendency of spe- 
cial interests to seek autonomous administra- 
tion. It clearly indicates a reluctance to place 
additional responsibilities upon the general 
county government as it is now organized. 

The total number of local governments 
and the number of nonschool units is given 
for each of the 174 counties in the Year Book. 
Eight urban counties each have more than 
80 units of local government other than 
school districts: Cook County (Chicago), I- 
linois, 258; King County (Seattle), Wash- 
ington, 138; Allegheny County (Pittsburgh), 
Pennsylvania, 131; Suffolk County (New 
York), New York, 119; Nassau County (New 
York), New York, 110; St. Louis County, 
Missouri, 109; Erie County (Buffalo), New 
York, 83; and Los Angeles County, Califor- 
nia, 81. 

It has not yet been possible to reduce the 
number of nonschool units of local govern- 
ment in metropolitan areas. (The number of 
school districts has been considerably re- 
duced during the last decade.) The fact that 

See United States Bureau of the Census, County 
Boards and Commissions, p. 12. See also Edward Ww. 


Weidner, ‘“‘County Boards and Commissions,’ Na- 
tional Municipal Review, April, 1946, pp. 166-171. 
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other means of integrating local government 
in metropolitan areas have either been in- 
adequate or have invoked intense opposition 
is one of the reasons why more attention 
should be given to developing the county 
into “the central agency of local government 
for some of the great complex urban areas.” 
This would be most logical in metropolitan 
areas lying wholly within one county. Even 
in multi-county metropolitan communities a 
reorganized and invigorated county govern- 
ment would be better able to meet some of 
the problems of the metropolis. 

There are four other reasons why con- 
sideration should be given to the county as 
the unit around which to create a metropoli- 
tan government: 

1. The urban county is already assuming 
functions that can be distinguished only by 
legal definition from municipal functions. 

2. The county has shown a persistent 
vitality even in urban communities, despite 
the often repeated assertion that it is doomed 
to disappear as a unit of local government. 
Difficult as it may be, it would be easier to 
reconstitute the county than to abolish it. 


'See my essay ‘‘Local Government Organiza- 
tion in Metropolitan Areas: Its Relation to Urban 
Redevelopment” in The Future of Cities and Urban 
Redevelopment, Coleman Woodbury, ed. (University 
of Chicago Press, 1953), pp. 591-603. See also the 
remarks of Frank C. Moore, National Municipal Re- 
new, February, 1954, p. 89. 
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3. The central county, short of an area- 
wide unit of government, is more likely than 
any other jurisdiction to include all, or at 
least the major portion, of the metropolitan 
area. The solution sought is one that will 
bring as large a part as possible of the metro- 
politan population and area under an in- 
tegrated government. 

4. A “federal” form of metropolitan gov- 
ernment can be built around the county 
and the existing municipalities within the 
county. 

But the county as commonly organized is 
poorly suited to assume municipal functions. 
A “managerial” form of government must 
replace the traditional “magisterial” county 
before it can function successfully as a metro- 
politan government. This will require the es- 
tablishment of a representative and respon- 
sible county legislative body, the creation of 
a county executive, and the organization of 
county work in units responsible through the 
executive to the county legislative body. 

The problem of structural reorganization 
in urban counties is distinctly different from 
the problem in rural counties. Failure to rec- 
ognize this is a failure to distinguish between 
the needs of local metropolitan government 
of almost one-half the population of the 
country located in 174 counties and the 
needs of the rest of the population scattered 
over some 2,800 rural counties. 


Important Annual Conferences for Municipal Officials 


National Institute of Municipal Clerks—De- 
troit, Michigan, May 18-21, 1954. 

Municipal Finance Officers Association—San 
Francisco, California, May 23-27, 1954. 

American Water Works Association—Seattle, 
Washington, May 23-28, 1954. 

American Library Association—Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, June 20~—26, 1954. 

National Institute of Municipal Law Officers 
—San Francisco, September 12-15, 1954. 

American Public Works Association—Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, September 19-22, 1954. 

American Society of Planning Officials—Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, September 26-30, 1954. 

National Association of Assessing Officers— 
Cincinnati, Ohio, September 26-30, 1954. 

International Association of Chiefs of Police— 
New Orleans, Louisiana, September 26-30, 1954. 


Institute of Traffic Engineers—Kansas City, 
Missouri, September 27-30, 1954. 

National Recreation Association 
September 27—October 1, 1954. 

National Institute of Governmental Purchas- 
ing, Inc.—New York City, October 10-13, 1954. 

National Association of Housing and Redevel- 
‘Philadelphia, October 10-14. 

American Public Health Association—Buffalo, 
New York, October 11-15, 1954. 

International Association of Fire Chiefs— 
Houston, Texas, October 18-21, 1954. 

Civil Service Assembly of the U.S. and 
Canada—Miami Beach, November 7-11, 1954. 
Philadel- 


St. Louis, 


opment Officials 


American Municipal Association 
phia, November 28—-December 1, 1954. 

International City Managers’ Association— 
St. Petersburg, Florida, December 5-8, 1954. 





Are Suburbs Parasites? 


By JOHN L. SCOTT* 
Village Manager, Park Forest, Illinois 


Suburbs pay their own way and are not parasites; suburbs have high tax 
rates and receive few services from the county government. 


Y ASSIGNMENT is to highlight 

the problems of metropolitan fi- 

nancing—a very narrow subject, I 
assure you. To handle the situation, I am 
going to be very narrow in my approach to 
it, quite partisan, and no doubt controver- 
sial. [ am going to handle it that way be- 
cause that is the only way I know how to 
handle it. 

I am going to limit this discussion to the 
somewhat  taken-for-granted _ proposition 
that the suburban communities are parasites 
on the central city. The thesis is that the cen- 
tral city provides the industry and the com- 
merce and the cultural institutions that 
make possible the rise of the satellite cities 
which surround it. It also is assumed that 
these satellite cities do not exist on their own 
powers but they are parasites on the larger 
central city and were it not for the central 
city they would not exist. 

The argument goes further to say that the 
inhabitants of these satellite cities come to 
the city each day, they use the streets and 
the facilities of the city, they earn their 
money there, and they put the money in 
their pockets and take it back to their homes 
and spend it there, thus taking buying power 
away from the central city. 

* Eprror’s Nore: Mr. Scott, who has a master’s 
degree in public administration from the University 
of Chicago, has been in his present position for two 
years and formerly was administrative assistant to 
the manager of Wayne, Michigan, and finance di- 
rector of Winnetka, Illinois. Park Forest, a new resi- 
dential suburb with a population of 20,000, is 25 
miles from the central business district of Chicago. 
This article is based on a talk given at a session on 
problems of metropolitan areas at the annual con- 


ference of the American Society for Public Adminis- 
tration in Chicago on March 20, 1954. 


For our first consideration, let’s talk about 
this subject of buying power, where it comes 
from and where it is used. With some trepi- 
dation for fear that I will be accused of quot- 
ing from the precepts of Karl Marx, I will 
venture to say that labor is an extremely es- 
sential element in the production of wealth. 
Our residents who go to the central city and 
labor there are an important source of the 
wealth of that central city. Their labor is 
paid in salaries, but we know that those 
salaries do not equal the total value of the 
product which they are instrumental in pro- 
viding, because the market price of the prod- 
uct that the industry provides or the com- 
merce which takes place in the marts of the 
central city has additional value, which, of 
course, rewards the capital that is involved 
through the element of profit. Therefore, I 
cannot see that our citizens who go to the 
city to earn their daily living are not giving 
more to the city than they are taking away. 

It is further alleged that the resident of the 
satellite city does not spend his earnings in 
the central city but carries them home and 
furthers the economic interests of the sub- 
urbs. I have done a little analysis of the dis- 
tribution of sales tax collections here in II- 
linois. For the month of November, 1952, 
the sales tax collections by the state of Il- 
linois for the city of Chicago were approxi- 
mately $2.19 per capita. For the city of 
Evanston, which is a suburb of Chicago and 
has a rather well-developed commercial cen- 
ter, the sales tax collections were $2.57. 

For the village of Oak Park—and, for the 
edification of those of you who are not II- 
linoisans, ‘‘village’’ in this sense has no real 
significance; it has a population in excess of 
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60,000 and a well-developed commercial 
center— sales tax collections were $2.39 per 
capita. However, for the village of Wil- 
mette, which is primarily a residential com- 
munity just to the north of Evanston, with 
not very much commercial development, 
collections were $1.46. For the village of 
Park Forest the sales tax receipts were 23 
cents per Capita. 

Now, what do these statistics indicate, if 
anything? Possibly that some of the suburbs 
are parasites of other suburbs. Actually, I do 
not believe it proves very much at all other 
than that the money is spent where commer- 
cial development has taken place. 

Perhaps the real significance of what we 
have here is this—when we use the term 
“suburb,” we are actually combining under 
one blanket term many different types of 
communities. The popular concept, per- 
haps, of a suburb is a type of community 
which is represented in Chicago by the 
North Shore communities; in Philadelphia, 
the main line; and in New York, the West- 
chester municipalities, the so-called blue- 
stocking areas, where property values are 
high and the communities are well able to 
sustain a high level of service for their resi- 
dents. But actually this is a very small pro- 
portion of the suburban development of a 
metropolitan area. 

Some studies which are now being con- 
ducted by the University of Chicago con- 
cerning the character of the Chicago metro- 
politan area shed some interesting light on 
this subject. They have found that the 
median family income in the city of Chicago 
for the year 1950 was $3,956. The corre- 
sponding median income for the suburban 
area was $4,264, a relatively small differ- 
ence. Furthermore, 35.4 per cent of the sub- 
urban families had incomes in 
$5,000. In Chicago 31.4 per cent of the 
families had incomes in excess of $5,000. 

It seems to me this indicates that the sub- 
urban population today is tending to become 
merely a typical urban population, with a 
possibly slightly larger than usual share of 
the so-called upper classes. 

Now a more serious allegation is that the 
suburbs don’t pay their way taxwise. At- 
tending this meeting has been something of 


excess of 
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an eye opener to me in a number of respects. 
One of the good things about coming to a 
gathering of people from many parts of the 
country is that find many 
better places there are in the country to live 
than where you are presently living. It is 
interesting to me to find out that there are 
apparently some counties that are gratui- 
tously sweeping the municipal streets or 
providing fire protection. That is not the 
case in Cook County and I don’t expect that 
it ever shall be. 


you out how 


Well, just who does pay for the cost of 
services in the central city? The Urban Land 
Institute has found that almost uniformly in 
the major cities of this country the residen- 
tial property represents perhaps 40 per cent 
of the assessed valuation of a community and 
that industrial and commercial property 
constitute the remaining 60 per cent. Who, 
then, is paying for the services provided to 
these residential inhabitants of the central 
city? 

It seems to me that they are being sub- 
sidized by the commerce and industry of 
that central city. Business is picking up the 
tab for the residential citizen of the larger 
city. What gives business the wealth to pick 
up this tab? It is the profit which business 
makes on the sale of its goods. And here, 
again, we revert back to my earlier comment 
that it is our citizens going to the central 
city, providing the labor to make this 
wealth, that is in the long run subsidizing 
the residential residents of the larger city. 

It seems to me that the ultimate conclu- 
sion from this is that the suburbs, although 
depending upon the existence of the larger 
central city, are also in themselves equally 
important to the central city. 

I would like to go into the matter now of 
who pays for the services provided to the 
residential citizens of the satellite areas —the 


suburbs. When there is business develop- 
ment, as in Evanston and Oak Park, it is 
carrying part of the load. But what about the 
garden suburb, such as Park Forest repre- 
sents, where commercial development is 


kept to a minimum and industrial develop- 
ment is nonexistent? There, the residential 
property owner pays the full cost of the serv- 
ices. 
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Now, it may seem to you that so far my 
remarks have been in the theoretical vein, 
but I assure you that at this stage of the game 
they are extremely practical, because I have 
been wrestling with the budgetary problems 
of a garden suburb with little commerce and, 
at this time, no industry. Furthermore, Park 
Forest has compounded the usual prolems of 
a suburban area not only by reducing the 
quantity of commercial development, but 
by engaging in the production of vast quan- 
tities of school-age children. 

Our sources of income out there are about 
55 per cent from the general property tax, 
smaller percentages from motor vehicle li- 
cense taxes, which are levied on our own 
residents and no others, and miscellaneous 
sums we pick up from permits and business 
licenses. ‘The only state-collected funds we 
receive are motor fuel tax funds, and they 
are returned to us in part on a per capita 
basis. It seems to me we are getting no more 
than what we put in. 

How do we handle the situation? How do 
you operate a municipality on approximate- 
ly $13.65 per capita income? You do it in 
two ways. First, you give a lower standard of 
service. I think there are a lot of residents of 
the suburbs who actually believe they are 
getting a higher standard of service than ex- 
ists in the central city. This is possible in part 
because they don’t know the full extent of 
the services which the central city gives. In- 
spectional services, welfare, and things like 
that are services which sometimes do not di- 
rectly aflect people at all and they are not 
aware that they exist, but they are the kind 
of services which the suburban communities 
sometimes don’t give. 

It is an interesting fact that if you have an 
honest police department and one that takes 


good care of lost kids, you can get a lot of 


credit for giving a very high level of police 
service when, in fact, you may actually not 
be giving as good police service as at least is 
potentially possible with the police force of 
a large city. This is a dangerous thing to say 
with the possibility that Park Forest residents 
may hear of it, but I think it is true. 

The second way you handle this is that 
you have a higher tax rate than the central 
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city. This is the situation with us as well as 
with some other suburban communities. The 
tax rate in Chicago is about $3.82 per $100 
of assessed valuation. The Park Forest rate is 
$4.48 per $100 of assessed valuation, and we 
don’t the Cook 
County. Is this a characteristic of a parasite 


have highest tax rate in 


I want to talk briefly about a governmen- 
tal unit which includes the city of Chicago 
and the suburbs, the county of Cook, a vast, 
sprawling organization which provides 
many kinds of services but services that seem 
to stop automatically when they come to the 
boundary line of an incorporated municipal- 
ity. In some cases, we are happy about this 
I would say that the services which Cook 
County provides that are of interest to the 
residents of a suburban community are pri- 
marily the Cook County Hospital, which 
provides for indigent cases, its poor farm, its 
courts and jail, its election services, and, 
though I may be doing them an injustice, I 
think that is about all. Police service, yes, but 
that is the type of service which stops at the 
incorporated boundaries. 

Cook County is levying a tax this year of 
30 cents per $100 of assessed valuation. That 
is 47 per cent of the total village tax levy in 
Park Forest. Cook County is taking out of 
Park Forest in property taxes almost half as 
much tax income as our village has to oper- 
ate all of the services which it provides. 
Who, then, is the parasite? 

New, I am not about to prescribe a rem- 
edy for the cirrhosis of the central city. I 
think the problems that face the Chicago 
city council are not too different from the 
problems that face our board of trustees. 


With very limited home rule in Illinois, very 


limited access to state-collected and distrib- 
uted funds, we are really up against the 
same problem. I don’t think that we, as sub- 
urbs, would resist any logical solution to this 
problem that can be worked out, whether 
on the basis of contractual arrangements, 
possible annexation, or some other solution. 
We insist only on one thing——that you do not 
tell us that we are not paying our way 
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Cities on TV 

Peoria, Hlinois, recently inaugurated a 
13-week television program, ‘‘Municipal Re- 
port,” broadcast each Friday from 10:15 to 
10:30 p.m. 
appeared on the first broadcast and the city 


The mayor and city manager 


manager and various department heads will 
appear on succeeding programs. Free time 
for this purpose is given to the city by the 
TV station In Kansas City a weekly 
TV broadcast, entitled ‘This Is Kansas City, 
Missouri,”’ features programs related to some 
national or local events. A recent program, 
the 
Drama Festival in local recognition of Na- 
tional Drama Week. The part that the city 
government plays in sponsoring cultural ac- 
tivities provided the background for the TV 
program. ... Officials of Chico and Butte 
County, California, discuss public problems 


for example, presented the story of 


on bi-weekly half-hour television programs, 
with free time donated by the station. 


Open House 

In Wayne, Michigan, nearly 1,000 citi- 
zens recently attended open house at a new 
central fire station built jointly by the village 
of Wayne and Nankin township. The prin- 
cipal feature of thr ceremony was a demon- 
stration of mutual aid agreements with 
nearby communities. Thirteen pieces of ap- 
paratus were assembled in the municipal 
parking lot near the fire station. The local 
newspaper devoted a full page to the open 
house ceremony and the city published an 
attractive folder for distribution to citizens 


who attended. 


Citizen Committees 


In Southern Pines, North Carolina 
(4,272), the town council makes extensive 
use of citizen advisory committees. Such 
committees work through a Community 
Advisory Committee appointed by the coun- 
cil. The central committee may be asked by 
either the council or the manager to make a 
study of any problem on which a policy de- 


cision is to be taken by the council. Prior to 


the adoption of a sewer service charge, for 
example, the Committee was asked by the 
council to make a study and submit recom- 
mendations 

More recently a cemetery subcommittee 
set up by the Advisory Committee called on 
the town manager’s office for statistics, con- 
sulted with state authorities, and obtained 
the advice of an outstanding authority on 
cemetery management In most instances 
the study committees request the town man- 
ager to do the research work and supply in- 
formation. Southern Pines is a resort com- 
munity where many elderly retired people 
live, including statisticians, architects, engi- 
neers, accountants, bankers, and business 
interested in local affairs 
and who have time to devote to community 


problems. 


executives who are 


Leaflets 

Seven cities have recently issued special 
leaflets to enclose with tax or utility bills. In 
Park Forest, Illinois, a two-color folder com- 
memorating the fifth anniversary of the in- 
corporation of the village presents financial 
data, an organization chart, and a list of ac- 
complishments during the past year. Win- 
netka, Illinois, has issued a six-page two-color 
folder which shows how tax money is spent, 
and Glencoe, Illinois, has issued a circular, 
entitled Are You Worried About Your 1953 Tax 
Bill? which shows the distribution of the 
property tax dollar for village services. Hol- 
den, Massachusetts, householders who have 
not paid their water or sewer bills recently 
received an illustrated reminder to pay more 
promptly. In Rock Island, Illinois, a six- 
page folder, entitled Guide to Organization 
and Services of City of Rock Island, has been is- 
sued by the city and distributed to citizens. 

In Grand Forks, North Dakota, a leaflet 
mailed with water bills explains monthly 
charges for municipal services for a typic al 
homeowner and the distribution of the tax 
dollar... . Norwich, Connecticut, recently 
enclosed with tax bills a leaflet showing the 
distribution of the tax dollar among various 
services. 
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Controls the Scheduling of 
Construction Projects 
Pyare JS Christi, Texas, has set up pro- 

cedures to provide the controls that 
are needed to assure that each project 
included in a_ recently 
improvement program is properly pro- 
grammed, scheduled, and coordinated. The 
voters late in 1953 had voted bond issues 
totaling approximately $22,000,000 to fi- 
nance a five-year program of 
ments, and bonds to finance projects during 
the first year were sold in February. The 
program is based in part on a comprehensive 
plan prepared by the Citizens’ Area Devel- 
opment Committee and partly on the work 
of an official committee headed by the 
city planning engineer. The program was 
adopted by the city council, and during the 
several weeks prior to the bond election the 
city council, under the leadership of the 
mayor, explained the program to commu- 
nity groups. 


adopted _ public 


improve- 


Each project in the program is scheduled 
on a form which shows a description of the 
project, target and actual completion dates 
for preliminary and final plans, advertising 
for bids, receipt of bids, awarding of the con- 
tract, estimated time to complete assess- 
ments, starting date for the project, and 
completion date. Information on inspection 
work also is shown on the form, and the re- 
lationship of the project to the comprehen- 
sive plan. 

The information for each project is sum- 
marized on a chart which lists each of the 
projects in the entire program. All target 
dates and actual completion dates for each 
step in the project are shown. This chart is 
particularly useful to the administrative 
staff and the city council. The status and 
progress of the entire program can be ob- 
served from this progress chart. 

On the back of the schedule for each proj- 
ect is a form designed to help coordinate the 
construction work of various departments 
and agencies. Each department and agency 
which may have conflicting work is listed. 


The respective heads send a memorandum 
to the other departments and agencies in- 
forming them of their construction pro- 
gram and requesting that if there is any 
conflict in work to be done to so notify and 
give information as to how long it will take 
to complete the work. This data sheet for 
each separate project is summarized on 
a chart showing all of the projects in the 
program. Any conflicting work is readily 
seen from this chart. 

An example of the use of this coordination 
form is that all sewers, water, gas, and un- 
derground utilities will be completed prior 
to the paving of a street scheduled to start 
on a certain date. Notice is also given that 
after the completion of the paving no open- 
ings in the street will be permitted for a five- 
year period except in extreme emergency 
(Single copies of the forms used in scheduling 
projects may be secured on request to the 
city manager.)—RussELL E. McCurg, city 
manager, Corpus Christi. 


Reports Success on Composting 
of Garbage 
ICHIGAN State College after nine 
months’ experimental work with a 
digester, has announced that the composting 
of garbage is a success and that as a result 
huge quantities of valuable waste products 
can now be returned to organically depleted 
soils. The high-rate composting machine has 
fulfilled all expectations, according to Dr. 


John R. Snell, head of the civil engineering 


department at Michigan State College. The 
machine eats tons of garbage in a quiet, 
odorless manner, transforming the mass into 
a useful organic fertilizer which has a selling 
price of from $5 to $10 a ton. 

Experiments were carried on with the co- 
operation of the city of East Lansing which 
supplied about four tons of household wastes 
daily. The digester and a research building 
were erected at a cost of $50,000 at the East 
Lansing sewage disposal plant. In July the 
digester will begin to handle sludge from the 
East Lansing sewage plant and if successful 
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will eliminate the city’s having to build ex- 
pensive new sewage equipment. It is ex- 
pected that the high nitrogen sludge will in- 
crease the nutrient content of the fertilizer 
made from garbage. In another year, ac- 
cording to Dr. Snell, blueprints and findings 
for building economical and practical di- 
gesters should be ready for interested manu- 
facturers, 

The digester which has been used success- 
fully in the composting of garbage is a huge 
tank resembling an oversized hot water 
heater. After cans and bottles have been 
sorted from garbage it is put through a 
grinder and reduced to pulp. The pulp is 
‘“‘seeded”’ with bacteria and mixed together 
thoroughly. A conveyor takes the pulp to 
the top of the digester at regularly timed in- 
tervals. Inside the tank the ground garbage 
is stirred by slow turning blades and forced 
to the bottom of the tank. After three days 
rich humus is removed from the machine. 
All harmful bacteria are killed and water 
removed by the process. 


Eighty Young Men Available 
as Interns to Managers 


IGHTY young men and women who 

will receive master’s degrees in public 
administration in June from 20 universities 
are interested in entering the city manager 
profession and will be available for intern- 
ships in city managers’ offices. In order to 
make their availability known and to en- 
courage city managers to put one or more of 
them on their staff, the International City 
Managers’ Association recently distributed 
to all city managers a roster giving the age, 
degree to be received, experience if any, and 
address of each student. 

The universities which reported five or 
more candidates for internships this spring 
are Boston University, University of Kansas, 
University of Michigan, New York Univer- 
sity, University of Pennsylvania, University 
of Southern California, and Syracuse Uni- 
versity. The remaining 13 universities re- 
porting from one to four graduates are Ala- 
bama, California (at Los Angeles), Colo- 
rado, Cornell, Florida, Florida State, Har- 
vard, Miami, Minnesota, North Carolina, 
Penn State, Stanford, and Utah. 


A total of 163 graduates of these 20 uni- 
versities already hold positions as city man- 
agers or assistants to managers. The Uni- 
versity of Maine which provides undergrad- 
uate training in public management has 32 
former graduates who are now managers or 
assistants to managers. More than half of the 
20 universities require a period of internship 
in a manager’s office or other public office 
before a master’s degree in administration 
is granted, 

Twelve universities reported to ICMA 
that they have no graduate students avail- 
able this spring for internships in city man- 
agers’ offices: Georgia, lowa State College, 
Illinois, Maryland, Michigan State, Ohio, 
Oregon, South Carolina, Texas, Virginia, 
Wayne, and Wisconsin. 


Eighteen Cities Adopt Council- 
Manager Plan 

IGHTEEN have 
added to the number of council-man- 
ager places since January 1, making a grand 
total of 1,236 cities and counties that now 
have this form of government. The 18 new 
places are: Apalachicola, Florida (3,222); 
Arlington Heights (8,768) and Elgin 
(44,223), Illinois; Bethel (2,367) and Or- 
rington (1,895), Maine; Clare, Michigan 
(2,440); Breckenridge (6,610) 
merce (5,889), Texas; Ferguson (11,573), 
Joplin (38,711), and Webster Groves 
(23,390), Missouri; Hampton, New Hamp- 
shire (2,817); Miami, Arizona (4,329); 
Mifflinburg, Pennsylvania (2,259); Mon- 
ticello, New York (4,223); Okmulgee (18,- 
317) and Ponca City (20,180), Oklahoma; 
and Prattville, Alabama (4,385). Referen- 
dums on the continuation of the plan re- 
sulted in abandonment in Bennington Vil- 
lage, Vermont, and Ipswich, Massachusetts, 
while Lebanon, Missouri, and Ashland and 
Newport, New Hampshire, voted to retain 


communities been 


and Com- 


the council-manager plan. 

Five cities that have the mayor-council 
plan have recently provided for the appoint- 
ment of administrators by the mayor. In 
South Euclid, Ohio (15,423), the adminis- 
trator has the title of executive director; in 
Englewood, New Jersey (23,145), business 
manager; and in Groves, Texas (10,000), 
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comptroller; while in Moses Lake (2,679) 
and Montesano (2,328), Washington, a 
“city supervisor” performs most of the ad- 
ministrative duties formerly handled by the 
mayor. Fresno, California (93,669), on 
March 30 by a 2-to-1 vote defeated a pro- 
posed strong-mayor charter which provided 
for a chief administrative officer who would 
be nominated by the mayor and confirmed 
by the council. 


Over 800 City Employees Get 
In-Service Training 


URING the past eight months more 

than 800 city employees have enrolled 
in correspondence courses offered by the In- 
stitute for Training in Municipal Adminis- 
tration which is conducted by the Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association. Of this 
number, nearly 700 were enrolled in group 
courses and more than 100 are individual en- 
rollees. Average enrollment in the 51 cur- 
rent groups is 13 members per group. 

Eau Claire, Wisconsin, has two in-service 
training groups, one in police administra- 
tion and another in personnel administra- 
tion. The police course is the second for the 
department within a year and is open only 
to sergeants. The earlier course was taken by 
officers of lieutenant and higher ranks. 
Twenty-three department and division heads 
are enrolled in the personnel course, and the 
state board for vocational education is under- 
writing the cost of both courses. 

In Evanston, Illinois, 18 top municipal 
officials including the city manager meet 
once a week for two-hour sessions on city 
time, using the Technique of Municipal Ad- 
ministration course. The group meets in the 
council committee room and uses the group 
discussion technique under the direction of 
Rollin B. Posey, professor of political science 
at Northwestern University. In Springfield, 
Missouri, in-service training courses have 
been inaugurated in police, fire, finance, and 
public works administration with 68 de- 
partment heads and supervisory people en- 
rolled. All four courses are conducted by 
the group discussion method. 

In Phoenix, Arizona, 58 firemen are en- 
rolled in the in-service training course, mu- 
nicipal fire administration, in four concur- 
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rent group sessions. The Northeastern Illi- 
nois Fire Chiefs’ Association has sponsored 
an inter-city group course of chief officers in 
municipal fire administration. These offi- 
cers, from 12 neighboring communities 
north of Chicago, meet weekly at the Win- 
netka fire hall with Bruce Holmgren, a long- 
time student of police and fire administra- 
tion, as conference leader. 

In Richmond, Virginia, City Manager 
H. M. Edwards and 25 of his department 
heads and their assistants are members of a 
20-week course on the techniques of ad- 
ministration conducted by the Bureau of 
Public Administration at the University of 
Virginia based on the text issued by ICMA’s 
Institute of Training. The group meets each 
Wednesday from 3:00 to 5:00 p.m. with 
Rowland Egger and R. Weldon Cooper of 
the University as discussion leaders 


Election Ballots Counted by 
Electric Machines 
U NIQUE experiment in balloting meth- 
ods was conducted in the city election 
of Richland, Washington, by its Community 
Council on March 9, 1954. In addition to 
the usual paper ballots,. voters marked spe- 
cial cards which could be tabulated by elec- 
tric accounting machines. In an accom- 
panying questionnaire poll filled out by the 
voters a large majority stated the secrecy of 
the ballot was retained and they favored 
the cards over the usual paper ballots. 

The card ballot provided adequate space 
for four candidates for councilman at large, 
a yes or no vote on a charter amendment, 
four alternative choices on the form of city 
government, and dis- 
trict councilman. The voters were given 
printed instructions along with their ballot 
on how to mark the card ballot with special 
metallic pencils and how to deposit the card 
without folding into. the ballot box while 
preserving its secrecy. Counting of the more 
than 1,700 ballots cast was done electrically 
by machine in one and one-half hours, even 
though the count was interrupted at various 
points to permit interested officials to view 
each part of the The tabulating 
aflorded cross checkings which showed how 
many voters filled out complete cards, how 


five candidates for 


count. 
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many voted for one, two, or three council- 
men at large and also showed what form of 
government those voting for each candidate 
preferred. 

Kenneth Gilbert, state superintendent of 
elections, regarded the experiment as highly 
successful. He viewed the new ballot method 
as feasible for city elections, but he felt that 
further refinements would have to be made 
before it could be applied to statewide gen- 
eral elections. A larger card could probably 
be used to accommodate the greater number 
of ballot entries. 

Only 30 of the more than 1,700 ballot 
cards were rejected by the machine, al- 
though a much larger number of rejects 
were expected. These were usually blank 
cards. There were, however, minor dis- 
crepancies between the machine count and 
that of the election board, which was con- 
ducted as usual. The machine totalled 2.42 
per cent than the pre- 
sumably because of light pencil markings 
Errors in the manual count could have ac- 
counted for some of the difference. This ex- 
periment will be of interest to city officials 
eager to adopt more efficient balloting meth- 
ods, but before this method could be used 
officially, rigid control of the electronic oper- 


less votes board, 


ations of the machine would be necessary 
to satisfy the candidates and electorate as 
the Josepn P. 
Harris, University of California, Berkeley. 


well as state legislatures. 


Grants Pay Increases Based on Merit 


ALAMAZOO, Michigan, has just com- 
pleted the first year of operation under 
an incentive and reward system of merit pay 


raises tied in with the regular service rating 
and pay plans. These raises are used to re- 
ward those employees who do better than 
satisfactory work and to recognize those who 
have shown exceptional loyalty and devo- 
tion to their work. 

The merit raise plan is part of an inte- 
grated pay plan that is similar in its funda- 
mental aspects to those in other private and 
public organizations. Minimum rates are 
established by comparing rates paid for city 
jobs with rates for comparable jobs in repre- 


sentative industries in the area. Maximum 
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rates are set by adding a range of 17 to 20 
per cent to the minimum for each group. 

Movement from minimum to maximum 
within the pay range for any job can be ac- 
complished only by raises for merit. There is 
no provision for the typical step raises based 
on length of service, and a person who re- 
ceived no merit raises would normally remain 
at minimum. Merit raises may be given on 
April 1 and August 1. 

Individual raises are determined by the 
department head whose recommendations 
are subject to four controls: (1) no employee 
can receive a merit raise of more than 5 per 
cent annually; (2) two previous service rat- 
ings and the current rating must have been 
satisfactory; (3) total annual salary after the 
raise Cannot exceed the 


job; (4) all recommendations are subject to 


the maximum for 


approval of the personnel office, the city 
manager, and the city commission. 

One problem that has been anticipated is 
that some employces might reach their max- 
imum too rapidly and be forced to remain 
there. Merit raises in general are kept small, 
and in practice only from 10 to 25 per cent 
of the employees get them in a year. In addi- 
tion, 20 per cent of the employees with over 
20 years service may receive 10 per cent 
above maximum, provided special approval 
is granted by the city manager. 

The program of merit raises has been en- 
thusiastically received by department heads 
and by the majority of the employees. De- 
partment heads feel that for the first time 
they have an opportunity to recognize their 
outstanding employees. The employees feel 
that they now will be paid according to the 
results they produce. 

The only opposition to the plan comes 
from the A. F. of L. Firefighters Interna- 
tional. This is the only union that exists 
among the employees, and disapproval is 
based upon the principle of seniority as op- 
posed to merit. This same feeling applies to 
promotions as well. The merit raise plan 
has had the least effect in the fire depart- 
ment 

The police department, on the other 
hand, the evidence of success 
This department has 104 employees; of this 


number only 36 were given merit raises dur- 


offers best 
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ing the first year of operation. Yet the days 
off for sickness during 1953 were approxi- 
mately 45 per cent less than the same period 
of 1952. The finding of open doors and win- 
dows in business places increased by about 
60 per cent. Stops made by officers for 
dangerous driving practices have almost 
doubled. The number of vehicles found to 
have defective equipment and the number 
of taverns checked by patrolmen have shown 
appreciable increases. There has been an 
improvement in personal appearance and 
apparent pride of work. In fact, many who 
have had an attitude of indifference have 
begun to discuss with their superior officers 
ways of improving themselves so as to be 
eligible for a merit raise. 

The program has been in operation about 
a year and appears to have fulfilled its pur- 
pose to date. It is not designed to rule out 
the incentives offered by promotion, secu- 
rity, praise, and recognition of service. It 
merely supplements these important phases 
of good E_ton W. 
Ham, director of research, and Ropert A. 


personnel practice. 


Wuite, personnel technician, Kalamazoo 


Small City Develops Long-Term 
Plans at Low Cost 


ATE in 1952 the city council of Two 
Rivers, Wisconsin (10,243), approved 
a request of the city manager to undertake 
a large-scale planning program with a view 
to improving the city’s physical facilities, 
financial stability, and attractiveness to in- 
dustry. The request was contained in a re- 
port which showed that the city was losing 
population and falling behind neighboring 
communities in industrial and commercial 
development. 
Under the 
State Division of Planning, city employees of 


the guidance of Wiscensin 
the public works department and assessor’s 
office gathered basic data on land use. In 
the the Automobile 
Association and state highway department 
were asked to lend assistance in setting up a 
parking study, traffic-flow study, and street 
development plan. Also, real estate develop- 
ers were contacted and work begun on zon- 


meantime Wisconsin 
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ing and platting regulations, while general 
contractors worked with city officials on a 
new building code. Representatives of in- 
dustry, labor, commerce, and the profes- 
sions were appointed to still another group 
which enlisted the aid of staff men from the 
Bureau of Community Development of the 
University of Wisconsin. Soon a trade-area 
study and economic-base study were under 
way. 

To date the city’s first platting ordinance 
has been passed, a complete revision of the 
old 1925 zoning ordinance and 1927 build- 
ing code approved, and the community’s ini- 
tial street development, street extension, 
harbor development, and parking plans 
adopted. As the result of interest and facts 
brought to light in the development of these 
studies, the United States Army Corps of 
Engineers allocated funds for an engineering 
study of the Two Rivers harbor, and a co- 
operative beach erosion study was worked 
out with the state and federal governmen 

As facts and plans began to take form, 
these various groups reported to the city 
planning commission who synthesized the 
city’s needs and resources in a Long-Range 
Program (Six Years) of Capital Improvements 
anticipating expenditures of nearly three 
million dollars—all to be financed on a 
““pay-as-you-go”’ basis. This plan, as formal- 
ly adopted by the city council, includes the 
needs of schools, streets, municipal hospital, 
utilities, recreation, and all other city func- 
tions and agencies. 

Now being finished is work on the trade- 
area study and economic-base study. These 
two reports, which are to be printed by the 
university, will be available in late June. 
Also being concluded is a positive annexa- 
tion program recommended in broad social 
trend studies of the surrounding area. 

To gain community interest and support 
for these programs, 150 talks and reports 
were given before various civic groups. Well 
over 200 citizens helped in formulating rec- 
ommendations and proposals. Total cost to 
the city to date, excepting labor of city em- 
ployees, is under $1,500.—Jonn E. Dever, 
city manager, Two Rivers. 
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Prepares a Master Plan 


N HAYWARD, California (30,000), the city 
planning commission recently published 

A Master Plan for Future Development, which has 
been widely distributed to citizens (see Pick of 
the Month). Addressed to “‘all of the people of the 
Hayward area,” the report invites citizens to sub- 
mit criticisms and suggestions prior to holding of 
public hearings. The 95-page report discusses 
population trends, the economy of the city, land 
use, the tax base, and outlines planning policies 
and principles. Two-thirds of the master plan 
is devoted to the principles of land use planning 
as applied to the entire community and to living, 
working, recreation, and shopping areas. Hay- 
ward’s plan, according to City Manager Lohn R. 
Ficklin, will be of particular interest to cities 
which struggle with the problems of an abnormal 
growth rate. Situated in one of the two fastest- 
growing areas in California 
San Bay—the city’s population has 
tripled within the past five years. Surrounded by 


-the east shore of 
Francisco 


unincorporated, urbanized area, the city faces 
most aspects of the classic “‘fringe problem.” 


Cities Publish Annual Budgets 


Eight cities have recently issued budget docu- 
ments: Boston, Massachusetts; Hackensack and 
Teaneck, New Jersey; Glencoe, Illinois; Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky; Baytown and Beeville, Texas; 
and Santa Clara, California. The Glencoe budget 


message analyzes the results of operation under 
the 1953-54 budget, outlines the work program 
for the next fiscal year, discusses proposed per- 
sonnel changes, and lists accomplishments during 
the past year. One-half of the budget document 
is devoted to summary tables and explanatory 
material and comparisons of actual expenditures 
for the current year with the proposed budget 
year. Another section of the budget outlines capi- 
tal expenditures, employee fringe benefits, classi- 
fication of positions and salary schedule. The de- 
tailed estimates show figures for the 1954 budget, 
actual 1954 expenditures, and proposed expend- 
itures for 1955. 


Planning for Shopping Centers 
Cities have an important part to play in regu- 
lating the development of suburban shopping 
centers, adcording to the American Society of 
Planning Officials which has recently issued a re- 
port entitled Site Design, Parking and Zoning for 
Shopping Centers. Important factors to consider 


are the convenience of the customer and the pro- 
vision of parking space. These and other stand- 
ards set up by the city planning agency will help 
avoid or prevent the shopping center from be- 
coming clogged with traffic and thus in danger of 
losing its strong attraction for customers. Many 
oider business districts which are disintegrating 
rapidly in face of competition from new outlying 
shopping centers can be rehabilitated success- 
fully and economically if municipalities, owners, 
and tenants adopt realistic conservation plans, 
according to the Urban Land Institute which has 
issued a report that suggests conservation meas- 
ures (see Pick of the Month). 


Movies for City Employees 
Employees of the city of Glendale, California, 
are being provided with relaxation and educa- 
tion during their week 
through the cooperation of City Manager C. E. 
Perkins, the Glendale Library, and the 


lunch hour once each 
civil 
service staff. A member of the civil service staff 
selects and exhibits a variety of short documen- 
tary films made available by the library. Two 
separate showings, each about 30 minutes in 
length, make it possible for all interested em- 
ployees to attend during a staggered lunch hour 
lraining room facilities in the city hall basement 


are used for the program 


New Ordinances Adopted 


Ordinances recently adopted include: rules 
and regulations governing private street patrol 
services in San Diego, California; prohibiting 
the making of false reports of crime to the police 
in Duluth, Minnesota; prohibiting charitable 
solicitations by telephone except by persons 
official Santa 
Monica, California; licensing day nurseries in 


holding solicitation permits in 
Oklahoma City; establishing a parking author- 
ity and providing for the construction and opera- 
tion of parking facilities in Fiint, Michigan; pro- 
hibiting the use of trailers as homes except at 
trailer courts in Quincy, Illinois; prohibiting any 
person from permitting dogs to run at large be- 
tween April 1 and September 30 in Bend, Ore- 
gon; making it unlawful to appear in public 
places under the influence of narcotic drugs in 
Los Angeles, California; requiring contractors to 
sign an oath that they are not Communists be- 
fore they can be awarded jobs by the city of 
Miami, Florida; regulating and licensing owners 
and employees of public card rooms in Stockton, 
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California; and making it unlawful for any per- 
son under 18 years to operate a pinball machine 
in Oakland, California. Burbank, California, has 
adopted an ordinance requiring the registration 
of any person who has been convicted of a felony 
in California or who has been convicted of the 
violation of any law in any place other than the 
state of California when the crime if committed in 
California would have been a felony. Such per- 
sons are required to register with the chief of 
police within five days if they come within the 
city on five or more occasions during any 30-day 
period. Henryetta, Oklahoma, has recently codi- 
fied all of its ordinances and adopted building, 
plumbing, and electrical codes (see Pick of the 


Month). 


Time Limits in City Contracts 
About one-half of 121 United States cities re- 
cently surveyed by the American Public Works 
construction 
tracts the number of days within which the work 


Association specify in their con- 
is to be completed. About one-half of the 60 cities 
which have such provisions do not require the 
payment of liquidated damages for failure to 
complete the contract within the time specified, 
and slightly more than one-half specified from 
$10 to $50 per day for each day’s delay in finish- 
ing the contract, with a few cities running up to 
as high as $600 per day depending upon the na- 
ture and amount of the contract. Other methods 
used to expedite completion of construction con- 
tracts are to require that the successful bidder 
furnish a surety bond and a detailed schedule 
showing the sequence of the work to be per- 
formed. Some cities such as New York, Fort 
Worth, Durham, Oklahoma City, and Columbia 
require such schedules and/or specify in the con- 
tract that the city engineer may require comple- 
tion of certain parts of the work before other parts 
are undertaken so that it will tie in with allied 
projects or otherwise minimize the time that 
streets are obstructed to traffic. 


How to Simplify Municipal Work 


Techniques for improving job procedures by 
eliminating waste of time, materials, and effort 
have been successfully applied in large industrial 
firms, the federal government, and in some cities. 
These techniques with an explanation of how 
they can be applied in any city are discussed in a 
report, entitled Municipal Work Simplification, re- 
cently issued by the International City Managers’ 
Association and distributed to the officials of 830 
cities which subscribe to its Management Infor- 
mation Service. The report describes the basic 
principles and methods of work simplification 
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and discusses how these principles and methods 
have been applied in certain cities, notably in 
Kansas City, Missouri, and Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia, with illustrations as to how they can be 
applied in smaller cities. 


Local Units in Metropolitan Areas 


There are 16,210 local governments in the 68 
metropolitan areas which include central cities 
of 50,000 inhabitants or more. Each of 11 metro- 
politan areas has more than 250 local govern- 
ments. The central cities in these 11 areas are: 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
St. Louis, San Francisco-Oakland, Detroit, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, Portland (Oregon), Los 
Angeles, and Madison (Wisconsin). The number 
of local governments in these areas ranges from 
292 in the Madison area to 1,071 in the New 
York area, with 960 in Chicago and 702 in Phila- 
delphia, according to the United States Bureau 
of the Census, in its recent report Local Government 
in Metropolitan Areas (see Pick of the Month). The 
report lists for each of the metropolitan areas the 
land area in square miles, the name of the largest 
city in the area, number of school districts, and 
the number of nonschool districts broken down to 
show the number of counties, townships, munici- 
palities, and special districts. The report shows in 
addition the local governments and governmental 
agencies serving cities of 250,000 or more. 


Plans Fly Control Program 


As part of the summer campaign against flies 
in Phoenix, Arizona, Dr. James A. Dolce, city 
health director, has prepared 50,000 four-page 
pamphlets which the city garbage collectors, via 
the garbage cans along their routes, will dis- 
tribute to each householder. In appealing for 
citizen cooperation, the pamphlet asks “Why 
Are Flies a Year Around Problem?” “‘Are Flies 
Dangerous?” “What Can We Do to Control 
Flies?” and ‘‘How Does the City Help Us to Con- 
trol Flies?”’ Each answer is brief and illustrated. 
The city has two full-time fly control inspectors 
and four sprayer operators. The program is ad- 
ministered jointly by the public health depart- 
ment and the division of street maintenance of 
the department of public works. 


Charge for Garbage Collection Service 

A checklist for use in appraising garbage col- 
lection and disposal services is contained in a re- 
cent report issued by the Association of Washing- 
ton Cities entitled Garbage Collection and Disposal 
Methods and Practices in Washington Cities (see Pick 
of the Month). Nearly one-third of the Washing- 
ton cities which collect their own garbage dispose 
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of it by sanitary landfill methods. There has been 
a definite trend toward municipal collection of 
garbage, and, of 72 cities that have municipal col- 
lection, only eight do not require compulsory col- 
lection and only six do not make a direct charge for 
the service. The 66 cities that make a charge have 
charges ranging from 50 cents to $1.25 for the first 
can, with the average rate 94 cents for the first 
can and 19 cents for In cities 
where garbage is collected by private collectors 


the second can. 


the charge ranges from 50 cents to $4.50 with an 
average of $1.50 for one can. 


Awards to City Employees 

Kansas City, Missouri, has designed a new 
emblem which is awarded to employees for long 
service. The emblem is on pins for women and on 
lapel buttons for men. The emblem awarded for 
10 years of service contains a sapphire, for 15 
years a ruby, for 20 years an emerald, and for 25 
years a diamond. In Milwaukee 450 city and 
county employees recently were awarded 25- and 
35-year pins for their public service. Cash awards 
totaling $975 were recently made to 16 New 
York City employees for suggestions for efficiency 
and economy in the city’s operations. The maxi- 
mum award of $500 was given to a clerk in the 
purchasing department for suggesting that the 
city reuse couplings from linen fire hose. In Eau 
Claire, Wisconsin, 42 city employees were pre- 
sented service awards at the annual city employ- 
ees’ Christmas party. These employees had 20 or 
more years of service with the city. In the future a 
pin will be awarded to an employee at five-year 
intervals after 20 years of service and when an 
employee retires he will receive a pin indicating 
the exact number of years he has worked for the 
city. 

Cook Garbage for Hog Feeding 

A few years ago 40 per cent of the municipal 
garbage in the United States was fed raw to hogs 
But last year, following the rapid spread of the 
hog disease vasicular exathema, many states 
passed legislation forbidding feeding raw garbage 
to hogs. Cities and towns generally were given a 
year to find other methods of handling garbage 
Cooked garbage, an acceptable substitute, may 
prove to be too expensive for hog feeders, ac- 
cording to some authorities. The average cost of 
cooking garbage for use as hog feed is $7.73 per 
ton using direct-fire equipment and $2.71 per 
ton using steam-cooking equipment, according 
to a booklet recently published by the United 
States Department of Agriculture (see Pick of 
the Month). Kansas City, Missouri, has installed 


four 15-ton capacity heating vats on its hog feed- 
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ing lots to cook garbage collected from restau- 
rants, hotels, large apartment buildings, and the 
municipal market. The than 
3,000 pigs, and the gross revenue from the sale of 


city owns more 


hogs last year was $75,000. 


Transfers Relief Work to County 


Phe administration of poor relief in the city of 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been transferred from the 
city welfare department to the county welfare de- 
partment by means of a contract which provides 
that the city will assign to the county its share of 
the money received from the state for direct poor 
relief. The county welfare department assumes 
responsibility for direct poor relief in Cleveland. 
Employees of the city welfare department are to 
be transferred to the county. The contract is fora 
ten-year period but may be cancelled by either 
party after six months’ notice. ‘The county in 1952 
spent nearly $20,000,000 on various welfare pro- 
grams and Cleveland spent $2,4 18,366 on poor 
relief in the city. The new arrangement is ex- 
pected to give better service to the public through 
a central intake office, uniform policies, and cen- 


tralization of specialized and consultant services. 


Trends in Municipal Revenues 

Nearly one-third of the total 1953 expendi- 
tures of 25 state governments was distributed to 
local governments in the form of grants or shared 
taxes, according to the United States Bureau of 
the Census (see Pick of the Month). . . . One-half 
of the states grant some type of exemption to 
municipalities on state gasoline taxes and/or 
motor vehicle registration. Fourteen states grant 
exemptions from state gasoline taxes or provide 
refunds of such taxes paid by municipalities, and 
15 states provide a preferential nominal registra- 
tion fee for municipal vehicles under state license 
laws, but five states appear on both lists. . . . The 
iocal income tax in more than one-half of 43 
Pennsylvania communities studied by the Penn- 
sylvania Economy League produces an annual 
revenue of from $10 to $15 per inhabitant. In six 
of the 43 communities with populations of less 
than 10,000 the yield is less than $5 per capita 
... The St. Louis municipal income tax has been 
upheld by the United States Supreme Court. 
The case had come to the court on appeal from 
the Missouri Supreme Court which had held that 
the tax was nondiscriminatory between waves 
and profits. ... Barberton, Ohio (27,820), re- 
cently adopted a one-half of one per cent payroll- 


income tax. ... Six large cities that now levy 
municipal sales taxes are New York City, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Buffalo, Washington, 
and New Orleans. 
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Getting Rid of Starlings 


At Pennsylvania State University the depart- 
ment of zoology and entomology has found a new 
method of getting rid of starlings that make a 
habit of roosting on public buildings. A continu- 
ous hour-long recording of the “‘distress call” of a 
captive bird was pieced together. This recording 
was amplified on a sound truck up to a level of 
120 decibels and aimed into starling-filled trees. 
The birds fled and at the end of the third night 
the starling population of State College dropped 
to a mere 200. It is estimated that nearly 12,000 
starlings were “‘given the bird”? and they stayed 
away all summer (1953). 


Helicopter Airline Service 

Three helicopter airlines are operating in the 
Los Angeles, New York, and Chicago areas. Only 
one line, in the New York area, carries passen- 
gers, and all three handle cargo and mail. Eighty- 
four communities are served, and the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board reports more than 40 applications 
for helicopter operations are on file covering al- 
most every large city in the country. The first 
helicopter feeder service between a city and out- 
lying towns was inaugurated recently between 
West Palm Beach and Miami, Florida. Ruther- 
ford, New Jersey, has a new helicopter landing 
strip. In Baltimore, Maryland, the city planning 
commission recently published a 32-page report, 
entitled A Study of Heliports for Baltimore City, 
which presents 11 possible sites for heliports in 
that city and discusses the basic essentials for 
helipor ts 


Reorganize City Activities 

Adanta, Georgia, has recently substituted a 
17-member board of aldermen for a bicameral 
council of 27 and has reduced the number of 
wards. ... Meridian, Mississippi, has reorgan- 
ized its municipal activities into the departments 
of finance, police, fire, public works, airport and 
housing, and a department of parks and recrea- 
tion is being developed. . . . Providence, Rhode 
Island, abolished two of its three police precinct 
stations. .. . Richmond, California, has organ- 
ized an inspector’s coordinating committee to dis- 
cuss matters of building regulation and control 
which cut across departmental lines. ...A_ re- 
cent survey of the municipal water works system 
of San Antonio, Texas, resulted in the recom- 
mendation that the number of departments be 
reduced from 12 to 8. The survey report sub- 
mitted to the water works board is essentially a 
manual of procedure for organizational units 
down to and including the sectional level (see 
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Pick of the Month). .. . Richmond, California, 
has transferred most of the functions of the city 
health department to Contra Costa County at a 
saving to the city of about $63,000 a year... . 
Riverside, California, has abolished the board of 
fire and police commissioners, museum board, 
and auditorium board, and has created a per- 
sonnel advisory board. 


New City Activities 

Richmond, California, has created in the city 
manager’s office a research division staffed with 
one research assistant, one administrative assist- 
ant, and one typist... . Kingsport, Tennessee, 
has created the position of assistant city manager. 
. . Oak Park, Illinois, has created a personnel 
advisory board and finance department... . 
Omaha, Nebraska, has set up an office of neigh- 
borhood conservation with an appropriation of 
$14,000 for 1954; its purpose will be to encourage 
people in rundown areas to rehabilitate their 
properties themselves. . . . City planning depart- 
ments or commissions were created in 1953 in 
Austin, Texas; Martinsville and Newport News, 
Virginia; Pocatello, Idaho; Redlands, California; 
Elizabethton, Tennessee; Somerville, New Jer- 
sey; Roseville, Michigan; Windsor, Connecticut; 

and Latrobe, Pennsylvania. 


Regulates Private Police Service 

Columbia, South Carolina, has adopted an 
ordinance regulating private police or merchant 
patrol service. Such agencies must pay an annual 
license fee of $25 on gross receipts not exceeding 
$10,000 and $2 on each additional $1,000, plus 
a license fee of $10 for each employee. Applica- 
tion must be made by the manager of the service 
and he must post $10,000 bond plus a $1,000 
bond filed by each employee. Members of the 
patrol service do not have any powers of arrest 
nor are they authorized to carry weapons con- 
trary to existing city ordinances. All licenses ex- 
pire on December 31 of each year. The ordinance 
does not apply to private police officers or watch- 
men not acting as independent contractors but 
acting as employees of a person or firm other than 
one engaged in merchant patrol service. 


Gets Better Fire Insurance Rating 

In Richmond, California (99,545), the city’s 
fire defenses have been regraded by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters and the city’s classi- 
fication changed from Class 5 to Class 3. This ac- 
tion has resulted in a substantial reduction in fire 
insurance rates which will save local property 
owners approximately $100,000 a year in premi- 
um payments. In order to obtain the new rating, 
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Richmond had to eliminate 571 deficiency points. 
Improvements included installation of many new 
fire hydrants; 
mains; installation of a fire alarm control center; 
installation of a three-way radio system in all 
automotive equipment and stations; construction 
of a drill tower and inauguration of an extensive 
training program; establishment of a fire preven- 
tion bureau manned by five full-time inspectors; 
and purchase of three new 1250-gallon pumpers, 


enlargement of several water 


19 self-contained gas masks, and three deluges. 
The capital improvements and new equipment 
cost well over $200,000. The new programs were 
staffed with old employees whose duties were re- 
assigned and hence required no additional per- 
sonnel. 


Build New City Halls 


Oak Park, Michigan, last fall dedicated a 
$175,000 city office building as part of a civic 
center and recently added a public service build- 
$81,000. The latter 
equipped with the latest design heating and air- 
conditioning system. In Pontiac, Michigan, a 
new city hall is being built at a cost of $1,100,000 
without a bond issue. The city in 1950 started 
a city hall building fund to which transfers have 


ing costing building is 


been made each year from revenues and when 
the building is completed in 1955 it will be 
completely paid for. ... Monrovia, California 
(25,000), recently completed a new city hall at 
a cost of $190,000. Bonds for the project were 
sold to the state at 2 per cent interest... . 
Among other cities which began city halls or 
finished new city halls during 1953 were Flint 
and Livonia, Michigan; Quincy, Illinois; Wood- 
bridge, New Jersey; Palo Alto and Whittier, 
California; Beloit and Green Bay, Wisconsin; 
Florence, Alabama; New Philadelphia, Ohio; 
and Tulahoma, Tennessee. 


Operates Central Car Pool 


Grand Rapids, Michigan, has just completed 
two years’ experience with a central equipment 
pool of 100 passenger cars, about 90 per cent of 
which are assigned on a permanent basis and 10 
per cent to various individuals as needed. Until 
recently the city charged the using department 5 
cents a mile. Since the depreciation charge has 
been increased, it is antic ipated that the charge 
during the next fiscal year will be 7 cents pet 
mile. The cars are maintained by the municipal 
garage on the basis of actual cost plus overhead. 
Pool cars are assigned out of a central office 
which maintains records on the operation and 
maintenance of all vehicles in the pool. This cen- 


tral equipment pool, which is operated under the 
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direction of the city manager, is responsible for 
buying and selling all equipment under its juris- 
diction. It includes all passenger vehicles of the 
city except those of the police, fire, and water and 
light departments. Charges made to the depart- 
ments for use of cars are credited to a fund 
against which management and maintenance ex- 


penses are charged as well as replacement of cars. 


Keeping Expenses Within Budget 
Joplin, Missouri (38,711), recently adopted a 
council-manager charter which contains a provi- 
sion designed to limit expenditures to budget ap- 
propriations: ‘‘All allowable claims against the 
city shall be approved for payment by the de- 


partment or agency head and the director of 
finance, and, to the extent provided by ordi- 
nance, by the city manager. Any such official 
who shall approve any claim for payment for 
which (a) no appropriation has been made or 
fund collected especially therefor, or (b) for the 
payment of which there is not a sufficient unen- 
cumbered balance in appropriate object item in 
the budget covering the activity named in the 
budget for the office, department, or agency, or 
(c) for the payment of which there is not a sufh- 
cient unencumbered cash balance in the proper 
fund, or which is in any way contrary to the pro- 
visions of this charter, or law, or ordinance, shall 
be personally liable and liable on his bond for 
the amount thereof, and may be removed from 


office.’ 


Trends in Personnel Management 


Louisville, Kentucky, has discontinued spec- 
ifving ‘‘Negro”’ or “‘white”’ in advertisements for 
applicants for municipal positions, and Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, has abandoned segregation 
in its fire department. Thirty-four Negro firemen 
who had been limited to assignments in two com- 
panies were dispersed through the department 

The personnel department in Kansas City, 
Missouri, has developed a new service rating 
form which does not show the numerical values 
assigned to various traits and characteristics. 
Shreveport, Louisiana, has adopted a new em- 
ployees’ retirement system to replace the system 
abandoned last year so employees could qualify 


.. More 


Arizona cities and 


for federal social security benefits. 


250 fire 


recently 


fighters from 
attended the 


than 


towns first annual state 


fire training school in Phoenix for a three-day 


training course . Ottumwa, Iowa, has em- 


ployed Public Administration Service to develop 
. Stock- 


ton, California, has amended its charter to en- 


a position classification and pay plan 


able the city manager to waive the one-year resi- 
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dence requirements for any officer or employee 
appointed by him if the need for qualified per- 
sonnel warrants such ac tion, but every city em- 


ployee must live in the city after his appointment. 


.. + Philadelphia has increased production by 
employees in the city’s water meter repair shop 
by 50 per cent in five months through the use of 
incentive payments. The amount of work re- 
garded as “fair” is the production rate that a 
worker is expected to maintain for his basic pay, 
and anything above that rate makes him eligible 
for incentive wages 


Experiment With New Techniques 

Los Angeles is testing an electronic device that 
changes the controls of traffic lights in the path 
of an emergency vehicle by making them turn 
red and stay that way until five seconds after the 
vehicle has cleared the crossing....In Mil- 
waukee the city’s sewerage commission has 
awarded a contract to a private engineering firm 
to build a plant to produce vitamin B-12 con- 
centrates from processed sludge. Tests have 
shown that the concentrate is useful as a supple- 
ment to animal and poultry feed. . . . In Taco- 
ma, Washington, the city’s traffic engineer is re- 
placing all existing metal traffic signs with water- 
proof fir plywood signs. ... Salt Lake City, 
Utah, is experimenting with a device which 
erases time remaining on parking meters when 
the car leaves thus eliminating borrowing of time 
by subsequent motorists. ... Three cities have 
recently installed fluorescent street lighting sys- 
tems: Niles, Michigan; Culpeper, Virginia; and 
Statesville, North Carolina. ... Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, is experimenting with a small radio 
receiving set inserted in a policeman’s cap with 
an aerial attached to the cap badge. In St. Louis, 
Missouri, beat patrolmen wear two-way wrist 
radio sets with ear phones. 


Adopt Subdivision Regulations 

Kansas City, Missouri, has revised its sub- 
division regulations for the first time since such 
controls were adopted in 1931. Among the new 
provisions is the requirement of a 50-foot mini- 
mum lot width and the requirement of a service 
road where subdivisions are bounded by rail- 
roads and express highways. A provision that con- 
sideration be given by the developer to the allo- 
cation of adequate areas for parks and schools is 
also included in the regulations. . . . Alexandria, 
Virginia, has adopted the policy of requiring sub- 
division developers to install streets, sewers, and 
other facilities at their own expense and without 
the use of city forces. 
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Promote Use of Mass Transit 


In Evanston, Illinois, the city council at the 
suggestion of City Manager Bert W. Johnson has 
approved a series of proposals designed to stimu- 
late bus riding. The bus company says its costs 
are rising while the number of riders is dropping 
and has asked for a fare increase. The city man- 
ager proposed that the city become press agent for 
the bus company by advertising it through post- 
age meter slogans on water bills, promoting bus 
riding among high school and college students, 
and asking merchants and their employees to 
volunteer to use the bus system. The manager 
also proposed that the company should consider 
a system of zone fares and changes in routing and 
scheduling and that an inquiry should be made 
to determine whether taxi companies are un- 
fairly competing with operations of the bus com- 
pany 
bility of using a zone fare structure for the munic- 
ipal railway system. Zone fares are in use in Los 
Angeles, Seattle, and other Pacific coast cities 
and in some eastern and middle west cities. 
Where such a plan is used zones are established 
from the core of the city outward, and passengers 
riding to the farthest zones pay maximum fares 
while short-distance riders pay reduced fares. 


Pay Increases for City Employees 


Most cities increased the pay of some or all 
employees during 1953—a conclusion based on 
a survey of 53 cities, most of them under 100,000 
population, recently made by the International 
City Managers’ Association. Thirty-two of the 53 
cities reported general increases affecting all em- 
ployees, 10 cities reported increases for certain 
groups of employees, and three cities adopted new 
pay plans under which most employees received 
some increases. Fourteen of the 32 cities that 
granted general increases used a flat percentage 
method, 10 increased pay by flat amounts, three 
used a combination of percentage and flat raises, 
and five used some other method. Six of the 53 
cities reduced the work week for some or all em- 
ployees and six other cities increased their vaca- 
tion allowances. The beginning and top pay rates 
per month, together with the hours of work per 
week as of January 1, 1954, for 18 standard- 
ized municipal positions are presented for each of 
91 cities in a report entitled Pay Rates for Selected 
City Jobs in January, 1954, recently issued by 
ICMA and distributed to the officials of cities 
which subscribe to its Management Information 
Service. The 91 cities include the 53 surveyed by 
the ICMA and 38 cities, mostly over 100,000, sur- 
veyed by the Civil Service Assembly. 
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Integrates Fire and Police Services 


Oregon City, Oregon (7,682), has undertaken 
the integration of its fire and police departments 
The city’s 11 policemen and eight firemen will be 
trained to handle both types of work. Many 
small fires, according to City Manager Robert 
Clute, can be handled by 
equipped with 
patchers at the 
sponsibility for deciding the type of fire equip- 


two-man patrols 
foam-type extinguishers. Dis- 


fire-police station will have re- 


ment to order out in response to fire alarms. Each 
patrol car will be manned by a policeman and a 
fireman who will take training from each other 
After a few months a new job classification and 
pay plan will be put into effect. 


Parking Garages and Meters 

Kansas City, Missouri, recently sold a bond 
issue of $4,100,000 for the construction of a 1,200- 
car, three-level structure parking garage adja- 
cent to the municipal auditorium in the down- 
town area. The garage will be topped by a public 
park and it will be connected by a pedestrian 
tunnel to the 19,000 
people... . Hartford, Connecticut, recently 
awarded a contract for the construction of a 
municipal ramp garage for 1,050 cars to be fi- 
nanced by general obligation bonds. Motorists 


auditorium which seats 


will be able to enter the garage from an express- 
usa 


Philadelphia advertising on parking meters has 


way that is being planned by the state 


been held illegal by the common pleas court as a 
“diversion of the public highways of the city to 
a private use.” ... Phoenix, Arizona, also re- 
cently discontinued the use of parking meters for 
advertising purposes, the firm holding a 10-year 
contract consenting to abandon the advertising 
... Norwich, Connecticut, recently purchased 
parking meters at a net cost of $48.47 per meter 
The 


ceived a trade-in allowance for old meters and a 


after receiving competitive bids. city re- 


7 per cent discount for cash payment. 


Employee Awards for Long Tenure 


Beverly Hills, California, recently honored 242 
city employees who had served the city from five 
to more than 25 years, composing 54 per cent of 
the total employees. The mayor proclaimed an 
“employee recognition day” and members of the 
city council presented the awards at a ceremony 
on the front steps of the city hall. The city seal 
was used for the basic design of the service pins. 
Bronze pins with a white enamel border signi- 
fied five years of service; gold filled pins were 
used for the next three awards with the borders 
in each case being green for 10 years, red for 15 
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years, and blue for 20 years. The 25-year pin 
had a blue enamel border and was set with a dia- 
mond. Following the award program the various 
departments of the city were opened for inspec- 
tion by employees and their families, and refresh- 
ments were served. The cost to the city for the 
awards, printed programs carrying the names of 


242 employees, and refreshments was $1,300 


John B. Wentz, administrative officer, was master 


of ceremonies at the program. 


Short-Wave Public Works Radio 


St. Joseph, Michigan (10,223), has rec ently 
installed a short-wave radio system in the public 
It consists of seven mobile 
The 


mobile units are installed in all department head 


works department 
units and two receiv ing-sending stations 
pickup trucks and in the cars driven by the public 
works director and the city manager. The total 
cost of the system, $4,500, was donated by one of 
the local industries. The system enables the man- 
ager to be in constant contact with the city hall 
when he is not in the office. The efficiency of the 
public works department, according to City 


Manager L. L. Hill, has been greatly increased. 


Trends in Sewage Works Financing 


Hunting, West Virginia (86,353), recently 
voted a $400,000 bond issue to finance the plan- 
ning of a sewage disposal system to be repaid over 
a three-year period by an excess property tax 
levy which has been approved by the people. 
Wheeling, West Virginia (58,891), has author- 
ized issuance by the city council of $7,500,000 in 
revenue bonds to finance the construction of a 
sewage disposal system. Sewer service charges 
are estimated to amount to 160 per cent of pres- 
ent water bills. Joliet, Illinois (52,000), charges 
water and sewer customers outside the city limits 
150 per cent of the city rates plus a connecting 
$375. 


live in the suburban fringe area outside the city. 


charge of Approximately 43,000 people 
It is estimated that income from the connection 
to sell $2,000,000 
worth of revenue bonds to complete the neces- 


charge will enable the city 
sary sewage treatment works, interceptors, and 


elevated water tanks 


Makes Driver Education Movie 

The driver education program conducted for 
elementary pupils at two schools in Phoenix, 
Arizona, in cooperation with the traffic division 
of the Phoenix police department, is given special 
prominence in a 12-minute motion picture, ““To- 
morrow’s Drivers,” recently filmed for the Chev- 
rolet Division of General Motors Corporation. 
I'he movie also describes the police department’s 
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bicycle training program, the races for hot-rod 
drivers sponsored by the Arizona Highway Pa- 
trol, and the juvenile court’s attitude school for 
teen-age drivers. More than 5,000 prints of the 
movie, which had its premier in Phoenix March 
18, are being sent to Chevrolet dealers over the 
nation for showing to schools and civic clubs. 


Trends in Assessing Property 


Boston, Massachusetts, has created an assess- 
ing department headed by an assessor of taxes 
appointed by the mayor; the elected board of as- 
sessors has been abolished. ...In Alexandria, 
Virginia, a general reassessment of all real prop- 
erty in the city has resulted in an increase of near- 
ly 50 per cent in the total assessed valuation. . . . 
In Missouri 94 cities use county assessment lists 
instead of maintaining a city assessor. .. . Six- 
teen of the 25 largest cities in the country are 
assessed by a county assessment department or 
are not within the boundaries of a county, five 
cities have their own assessment departments, 
and four cities (Houston, Dallas, San Antonio, 
and Indianapolis) have special situations. .. . 
Marinette, Wisconsin, recently completed a re- 
assessment of the real and personal property of 
the city’s 13 major industries. The city employed 
a professional appraisal firm at a cost of $6,650 
to make a reappraisal of the properties. Joint 
conferences between the city, the appraisal com- 
pany, the state taxation department, and the in- 
dustries resulted in an agreement that assessed 
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values should be 70 per cent of current value in 
order to place industry valuation on the same 
economic level as the valuation of 
and commercial property. 


residential 


Extend Control Over Trees 

An analysis of the tree ordinances of several 
Michigan cities, recently made by the Michigan 
Municipal League (see Pick of the Month), 
shows that the types of trees that may be planted 
on public property are strictly regulated by the 
city. Citizens who wish to plant, remove, or in 
any way alter trees located on public property 
generally must obtain a permit from the city. 
Some cities reserve the right to plant all trees on 
public property and allow citizens only to trim 
and prune trees. Only two cities have made spe- 
cific provision for treating and removing diseased 
trees on private property. One is Ann Arbor 
where the park superintendent is authorized to 
inspect any tree reported to be infected with the 
Dutch Elm disease. If such a tree is located on 
private property, a written notice that the tree 
must be removed and burned within five days is 
served on the property owner, and if the owner 
cannot be found a copy of the notice is posted upon 
the infected tree. The cost of removing and burn- 
ing the tree is reported to the owner and if not 
paid with 30 days the council can order the 
amount collected by an action at law against the 
owner. A somewhat similar requirement has been 
adopted by Birmingham, Michigan. 
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Item Basis 


Consumers’ Price Index'. 
% yield 
100,000 pop. 
In 1000s 


1947-49 = 100 


Municipal Bond Index? 
Motor Vehicle Deaths? 
Nonfarm Dwelling Units‘. 


Yonstruction Cost Index® 


1947-49 = 100 114.8 Mar. 
.48 
.70 Feb. 


2 


121.8 


Same 
Month 
Last Year 


Previous 
Month 


Current 
Figure 


Lowest 


in 1953 


Highest 
in 1953 


113.4 
2.42 
.62 
68 


122.6 


115.0 
2.38 


79 


113.6 
2.64 
74 
97 


122.6 


115.4 
3.02 
1.10 
110 
$25.2 


4-15 
97 Mar. 
Feb. 122.4 


1 United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. This index averages the cost of items making up 70 per cent 
of family budgets of wage earners and lower-salaried workers in 34 large cities. Figures shown are the ad- 


justed index revised in January, 1951. 


2 The Bond Buyer. This index averages bond yields of 15 large cities, four states, and one water district; 


yields vary inversely with bond prices. 


3 United States Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council. Rate per 100,000 population based 


on deaths in cities over 10,000. 


‘U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Number of urban and rural nonfarm dwellings actually started. 


& U.S. Department of Commerce. Composite index of material and labor costs. 
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THE AMERICAN HARLAND BARTHOLOMEW 
AND ASSOCIATES 
PUBLIC UTILITIES BUREAU City Planners — Civil Engineers — 
Organized to — municipalities and public Landscape Architects 
groups in public utility valuations, rates, Com . . : 
: : ad somprehensive City Plans « Zoning Plans and 
franchises, ee and municipal Ordinances * Expert Testimony in Zoning 
aeaianedas Cases * Land Subdivision « Complete Service 
JOHN BAUER, Ph.D., Director on Large-Scale Housing Projects « Park Design 
289 Broadway New York 7, N.Y. 317 North Eleventh Street St. Louis, Mo. 





BLACK & VEATCH 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS BURNS & McDONNELL 

4706 Broadway, Kansas City 2, Mo. 
Water Supply Purification and Distribution; Consulting and Designing Engineers 
Electric Lighting and Power Generation, Trans- d : 
mission and Distribution; Sewerage and Sewage Kansas City 2, Mo. Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Disposal; Valuations, Special Investigations P.O Box 7088 1404 East 9th St. 
and Reports : 





THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW CO. GREELEY & HANSEN 
APPRAISALS — REVALUATIONS Bostesese 
Public Appraisal Service Is a Public Trust “ 3 , 
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and Personal Property for Local Tax Equaliza- Sewage Treatment, Flood Control, Drainage, 
tion Purposes. Illustrated brochure upon request. Refuse Disposal 


Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 220 South State Street Chicago 4 





MATTHEW CAREY INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
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Off-Street Parking Facilities NOR . HWEST ERN UNIVERSITY 
Financial Advisor for Highland Park, Royal PRAFFIC INSTITUTE 
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nois Automobile Parking System Revenue Bond Publications — Counsel 


Issues. For City, County, and State Governments 
Box 3703 Kercheval Station lige siberreenneds 
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J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY S. R. DeBOER & CO. 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS AND 
ENGINEERS 
Surveys — Reports — Installations 
Organization « Procedure « Budgetary Controls 
Property Valuation and Tax Equalization 

Job Evaluation « Classification ¢ Salary Plans Shopping Districts 
Fringe Area Problems « Facilities Consultations and Lectures 


53 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 515 E. Iliff Ave. Denver 10, Colorado 


Planning Consultants 
City and County master plans—Trade Territory 
surveys—Street plans—Zoning—Park and Rec- 
reation plans—School plans—Public Buildings 
—Redevelopment—Subdivisions— 





METCALF & EDDY I. S. SHATTUCK 
ENGINEERS PLANNING AND TRAFFIC CONSULTANT 
Water, Sewerage, Drainage, Refuse and Industrial Development, Residential Develop- 
Tnduserial Wastes Probleme ment, Zoning, Traffic Surveys, Parking Surveys, 


Park. d Pl id 
Airfields -:- Valuations -:- Laboratory cosararrs CITY PLANS 
Statler Building * Boston 16 Masonic Temple Building Wayzata, Minn. 











PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
CONSULTING—RESEARCH—PUBLISHING 
Consultants to Cities and Other Public Jurisdictions 
Surveys and Installations 


Organization, finance, personnel and all other fields of public administration 
at all levels of government 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 1313 E. 60TH ST., CHICAGO 37, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO 











MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 
A Service by Mail to Cities at an Annual Subscription Fee Based on Population 
Includes prompt replies to specific inquiries, special monthly 
reports, Public Management, and The Municipal Year Book. 
INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 
1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 
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Metered Parking- 


—_Mhaceal 4 business district 
| ee 7 BLOCKS WEST 2 BLOCKS SOUTH mma 
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The on-street parking meter system at 
Davenport, lowa, started in 1949. It has 

1) provided increasingly efficient traffic 
regulation and, 2) produced revenue to 

deve lop metered parking lot facilities adjacent 
to the business district as shown below 
What Davenport has accomplished with 
approximately 1,500 meters should be 
significant to progressive officials who 


contend with a parking problem 


Ask us to study your situation . . . no obligation 











Available in June 


THE MUNICIPAL YEAR BOOK 1954 


TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL EDITION 


“The most valuable and 
useful single reference 
source on municipal gov- 
ernment. Information is 
highly organized and im- 
mediately on tap when 
particular municipal prob- 
lems arise."—~The Amer- 
ican City. 


“If the price were $25 I 
would still buy it.”—A Sat- 
isfied Customer. 


“The Municipal Year 
Book is to be highly rec- 
ommended as the most 
comprehensive, eminently 
practical reference work 
in its field.”"—National Mu 
nicipal Review. 


“To me it is the World Al- 
manac of Municipal Infor- 
mation.”—C. A. HARRELL, 
City Manager, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 
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